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INTRODUCTION 


In its concern with the backlash of the Soviet-American cultural 
exchange program, which appears to have loosed a flood of Soviet 
ae oe a upon the United States, the Senate Internal Security 

ubcommittee solicited and presents herewith the views of a distin- 
guished and experienced observer and writer, Eugene Lyons. 

Mr. Lyons has been studying and writing about Russia and world 
communism for more than 30 years. He began his journalistic career 
in 1920 as a reporter on U.S. newspapers, was correspondent in Russia 
for the United Press 1928-34, served as editor of the American 
Mercury and of Pageant, and is presently a senior editor of the 
Reader’s Digest and a contributor to other leading magazines. He is 
author of a number of books, including “Moscow Carrousel”; “As- 
signment in Utopia”; “Stalin, Czar of All the Russias”; “The Red 
Decade” ; and “Our Secret Allies: The Peoples of Russia.” He served, 
in 1951-52, as president of the American Committee for Liberation of 
the Peoples of Russia. 

A short article drawn from this material was published in the 
October 1959 issue of the Reader’s Digest, under the title: “One Trip 
to Russia Doesn’t Make an Expert.” 
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BEWARE! TOURISTS REPORTING ON RUSSIA 
(By Eugene Lyons) 
OPERATION CONFUSION 


At Idlewild Airport, back in 1954, about 30 reporters, cameramen, 
radio and television people crowded around a group of American 
college students just returned from a distant su presumably spine- 
tingling journey. The brave travelers were questioned jointly and 
singly; some were signed up forthwith to write their adventures for 
newspaper syndication. In the next weeks many of them were 
further interviewed in the press and on the air. I was, myself, con- 
scripted to help interview two of the vikings for a New York 
radio station. 

What remote and esoteric places had these youngsters explored to 
a such attention? Deepest Tibet perhaps, or the Amazonian 
wilds? 

Nothing of the kind. The boys and one girl, editors of college 
papers, had simply spent 3 weeks, portal to ortal, in a tame, guided 
tour of Soviet Russia. In the 37th year of the Kremlin dictatorship, 
a routine trip to its domain by immature students was still big news. 

In the nature of the case, the young people could per only general 
and superficial impressions. If you take the trouble to read their 
reports today, you will find them naive and, in the perspective of time, 
quite irrelevant to the Soviet reality. The two boys with whom I 
talked, for instance, assured me that the Russian college men with 
whom they conferred were honestly unaware of the existence of con- 
centration camps in their country. 

This college-editor contingent was in the first wave of tourism to 
Russia after the death of Stalin. Since then it has become a raging 
flood. But still, now in the 42d year of the Communist regime, the 
returning pilgrims, especially if well known, are treated as if they 
had discovered some sunken Atlantis. 

This aura of wonder around tourists returning from Soviet Russia 
derives from the stubborn myth that the country, no matter how often 
explored and documented, remains “unknown,” and therefore that 
the most recent the explorer the more important his report. Business- 
men, legislators, clergymen, lady globetrotters, schoolboys—people 
whose views on other countries briefly visited would hardly rate a 

aragraph—therefore net acres of print and days of airwave time 

rom brief sojourns in the land of Soviets. 

Actually, few historical phenomena have been so extensively and, on 
the whole, reliably described, analyzed, and annotated as the Soviet 
system. The libraries bulge with books on the U.S.S.R. by intelligent 
fugitives from its blessings, by long-time foreign correspondents and 
i by serious scholars. A number of great universities have 
splendid departments devoted to Soviet studies. Besides, the Krem- 
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lin’s policies and purposes have been amply spelled out in its own 
literature and conduct. 


Yet the fable persists that nobody knows nothin’ about the Soviet 
Union. Why? 

First, I think, because Communist propaganda has been so success- 
ful in breeding confusion. It has buried even the best documented 
truths—such as slave labor or the dismal failure of collectivized farm- 
ing or the tensions between the regime and its subjects—in mountains 
of doubletalk. Those who tell truths unpleasant for the Kremlin are 
expertly vilified and, if not wholly discredited, at least covered with 
doubt and suspicion. 

Second, because so many people in non-Soviet countries have an 
emotional stake in shielding their illusions about the wondrous land 
of Soviets. The theory that the Russian “enigma” is impenetrable 
enables them to linger a little longer among their fading enthusiasms 
for the “great experiment.” 

Again and again, some journalist, emerging from a long Soviet 
assignment, makes a sensation with his inside, closeup revelations. 
A couple of years later his successor in Moscow comes out and makes 
roughly the same revelations—and once more it is a sensation, as if 
his predecessor hadn’t existed. Communist Russia is the one America 
that is being continually rediscovered. 

At present our country fairly teems with these Columbuses. In 
1958, it is estimated, some 5,000 Americans made the Russian tour. 
This year the figure is expected to be around 10,000. And a large 
proportion of them will again retail approximately the same dis- 
coveries in articles, pamphlets, interviews, personal appearances on the 
air, and before luncheon clubs. 

The marvel of it all is that the American public, seemingly so eager 
for a glimpse of the “Soviet truth” through the eyes of hurry-up 
tourists, steadfastly resists the temptation to read first-rate books on 
the pear It wants the information fresh, fragrant, and, above all, 
trivial. 

It would be pleasant to record that the current surge of tourism 
is helping to iliphten the non-Soviet world. Unhappily it is merely 
adding dimensions of confusion to the image of Russia in the public 
mind. I have read a great deal of what the more voluble pilgrims 
have said and written on their return from the hegira. Very few of 
them, it is clear, even suspected the ferment, terror, desperation, and 
soul-searching behind the official facade. 

Many of them, of course, do pick up scraps of truth, especially in 
the fields of their particular competence. Now and then someone 
who has done his homework and goes there with some background of 
knowledge brings back significant insights. But for every tourist 
who catches a glimpse of the grim realities, there are dozens who 
simply act as innocent transmission belts for Moscow’s propaganda 
wares. The general public, of course, is unable to separate the grains 
of truth from the chaff. Since the chaff, in the nature of the case, is 
vastly greater in volume, the total effect on public opinion is always 
misleading and often mischievous. 

The idea that a personal visit to a distant land entitles the traveler 
to pronounce judgment on its people, conditions, and institutions is 
largely a superstition anyhow. One might as logically say that any- 
one can grasp the essentials of nuclear science by walking through 
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Brookhaven. Everything depends on how well prepared the viewer 
is to comprehend what he sees—even if he were permitted to see all 
of it, which decidedly is not the case in a totalitarian country. 

Most people have only a limited understanding of their own coun- 
try, where they’ve lived all their lives. So why expect them to acquire 
in a couple of hectic weeks, dependable opinions on a foreign land 
The expectation is especially bizarre when the foreign land is as vast 
and complex, its life as unrelated to their own experience, as Soviet 
Russia—a country where unchaperoned travel is almost impossible, 
where the concealment of truth and the gulling of foreigners are Sse 
arts of statecraft; a country whose language and history they o not 
know, where people rarely forget the risks of talking too frankly with 
outsiders. 

It is not necessarily a reflection on the honesty and intelligence of 
tourists to note the fact that their findings are for the most part 
shallow, often grotesque, and in the aggregate worthless. The aver- 
age tourist to Russia—and in this context he’s average no matter how 
eminent he may be in his own field—can only hope to collect a miscel- 
lany of surface impressions. Those of us who remained in the Soviet 
Union for long periods know how wrong one’s initial impressions can 
be. It takes many months, even years, to overcome the first bewilder- 
ment, shake off the hypnosis of slogans, and begin to discern a pattern 
under the strangeness. 

Yet, amazingly, the short-term explorers bring back full-blown 
views on all things Soviet which, more amazingly, are accepted un- 
critically by so many of their countrymen. A tourist returning from 
France or Peru doesn’t pretend to know whether its people are 
“happy,” whether the country has “improved,” whether its citizens 
love their rulers. He’d be astonished if anyone asked him such riddles 
or took his answers seriously. But the tourist to Russia, with few 
exceptions, feels himself under a social compulsion to display opinions 
on such recondite matters. Iam still waiting for the miracle of a re- 
turning tourist who, when asked whether the Soviet people are loyal 
to pa dictators, will answer, “How would I know, after 2 or 3 
wee 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


I admit that I am prejudiced against quickie experts on Soviet 
Russia. It happens that in the early 1930’s I witnessed a tourist in- 
vasion of the country even larger and louder than the one now under- 
way. I can testify from personal observation that the inspectors of 
that period saw little and understood less. It is not entirely coinci- 
dence that illusions about Communist Russia were most prevalent in 
the West precisely when Western tourism to Russia was at high tide. 

It was a time of hideous terror, universal hunger and wretchedness, 
pitiless extermination of entire classes of the population. But the 
visitors were rarely aware of these obscenities and, indeed, refused to 
believe it when we tried to tell them. They trooped gaily among the 
assorted horrors, then hurried home to exclaim over the lovely — 


fices” which were producing “progress” and “improvement.” 
blandly “denied” the famine while it was raging and slave labor when 
it had passed the 10 million mark. 

The resident foreign correspondents, even the most pro-Soviet in 
the lot, and the Soviet guides without exception, had a scathing con- 
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tempt for the oh-ing and ah-ing Intourist customers. Several guides 
who were my friends used to ask me whether all Americans were so 
simple-minded or only the simple-minded could afford the Intourist 
prices. One sensitive woman, after a day of professional lying to her 
American charges, would cry with frustration because her prescribed 
lies were being believed. 

As for Soviet officials, they despised the gullibility of the visitors 
even while exploiting it to the limit. During the terrible manmade 
famine in 1932-33, correspondents and diplomats were confined to 
Moscow, but tourists were allowed to visit some cities in the stricken 
areas. ‘That seemed to me a good measure of the Kremlin’s contempt 
for the breed; it counted confidently on their inability to detect the 
obvious. 

While the famine was underway, Edouard Herriot, then the French 
Premier, came on a state visit. His conducted journey took him 
through the famine area. On getting back to Moscow he “denied” the 
rumors of famine. The only resident correspondent allowed to accom- 
pany him, a French newspaperman, had tried to open Mr. Herriot’s 
eyes but, as he told me sadly, failed completely. 

It is against those memories that I have been watching the present 
swarm of tourists, and it has seemed to me a repeat performance of 
the tragicomedy. The present score for comprehension is no higher, 
the score for political fatuity no lower, than in the early 1930’s. In 
almost the same cliches as their forerunners in Stalin’s era, they re- 
port— 

1. All-around progress and improvement; and 
2. Perfect harmony between the dictatorship and those to whom 
it dictates. 

There have been a few striking exceptions and there will be more, 
but it can be safely predicted that this is what thousands of them will 
tell us again this year and in the year tocome. We are in for another 
plague of obiter dicta on things Soviet by 2- and 4-week experts. 

Even if both their major claims were true, a few weeks of agitated 
sightseeing would hardly suffice to confirm it. Few of the tourists 
have enough concrete knowledge on which to rest a verdict of “prog- 
ress.” Fewer have any means of ascertaining the nature of relations 
between the rulers and the ruled. 

Even under the best circumstances the true feelings of 200 million 
human beings—a complicated mosaic of classes, races, cultures, and 
conflicting interests—are not so easily assayed. Private “Gallup polls” 
are futile. In Soviet Russia, the parroting of “safe” slogans and 
“correct”? views has become second nature, a matter of survival. Any- 
one who talks politics to a stranger, according to a Soviet adage, is 
either “a fool or a tool.” 

In my own experience, the people who seemed most pro-regime on 
first acquaintance often turned out to be the most hostile to the 
system when years of friendship finally enabled us to talk honestly. 
Why casual tourists, including one-shot journalists, should expect 
any sane Soviet citizen to confide his real sentiments to him, especially 
within earshot of a third person, is a mystery. 

I recall, in this connection, a wartime classic of tourist naivete. 
The late Wendell Willkie, having gathered a number of prominent 
Soviet writers in his Moscow hotel suite, locked the door and ad- 
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dressed them to this general effect: “Gentlemen, we’re now alone, so 
let’s let our hair down and talk frankly.” Mr. Willkie could hardly 
have realized the absurdity of his proposal or he would not have re- 
corded it so proudly. For he was inviting his guests, in effect, to com- 
mit political suicide. Aside from the fact that the suite was probably 
“bugged,” no one of them would dare talk freely in the presence of 
the others, knowing that his words would surely end up in this secret 
police dossier. 
REGIME VERSUS PEOPLE 


A remarkable recent book by a German who had been brought up 
in Soviet Russia as a zealous Communist— “Child of the Revolution,” 
by Wolfgang Leonhard—touches on the visits of foreign delegations 
at a plant to which he was attached. One of his comments should be 
made prescribed reading for prospective tourists to Russia: 

It can happen [Leonhard writes] that in conversation with people from the 
West, an official who is wrestling with the severest internal doubts will stub- 
bornly, and apparently with complete conviction, defend the official party line. 
His Western interlocutor leaves him with the firm conviction of having been 
talking to a 150 percent Stalinist. He sees the whole conversation as a point- 
less waste of time, whereas in reality the same official, who is already at heart 
in opposition, will subsequently describe his conversation in detail to a small 
circle of fellow members of the opposition, and spend hours discussing it. 

Yet nine American Governors, after 3 crowded weeks of officially 
supervised travel in Russia, jointly announced : 

We saw no indication that the Soviet people entertain any desire to abandon 

their system of government and economy, any more than our people intend to 
abandon their basic beliefs. 
Is it likely that anyone in a police state would have confided to visit- 
ing Americans the sort of dangerous secret he does not dare confide 
to his own family? Were these Governors equipped to recognize any 
“indication” of the will to revolt if they had stumbled on it? All 
that their widely reported judgment means, in the light of common- 
sense, is that the Russians they encountered, being sane, stuck to the 
safe formulas of enthusiasm in answering questions. 

Dr. Charles I. Schottland, of the Brandeis University faculty, told 
the press that the Russians he met on his trip were all “happy, satis- 
fied, and terribly patriotic.” On the basis of this overwhelming evi- 
dence he declared that to expect the people to turn against the regime 
was “whistling in the dark.” One wonders whether such scientific 
methods of inquiry would pass muster in his classes. 

Stewart Alsop, in a Saturday Evening Post article based on a 
month’s diligent foraging, gave us his professional word that “the 
Soviet citizen has been successfully taught to love his chains.” When 
this news was repeated to a Soviet sailor soon after he had defected 
from his ship in Formosa, his angry comment was: “If the Kremlin 
allowed people to go out, you’d soon find out how they felt about the 
regime.” But the clinching comment came about a year later, from 
Stewart’s brother Joseph. Having foraged in the same preserves, 
Joseph declared that the chink in the Kremlin’s armor was precisely 
its failure to win over the people. Clearly both brothers couldn’t 
have been right. 
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Or consider the case of J. Edward Murray, managing editor of the 
Los Angeles Mirror-News. He began his report on a Soviet tour by 
attesting that “you see mainly what Intourist wants you to see.” 
Moreover, to his Western eyes life seemed— 

a gray tone scale * * * a dullness and drabness, as if the esthetic sense were 
missing or stunted. 

He found construction shoddy; even in the big Leningrad stores, 
“quality (was) atrocious, selection limited and prices exorbitant”; 
the sight of women doing backbreaking work “shocked” him; life was 
gummed up by bureaucracy and shadowed by “thought control.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Murray decided that the Russian people “didn’t 
seem enslaved and didn’t want to escape across the nearest border.” 
They seemed to him “as free as they wanted to be” and “seemed to 
feel they were living under the best of all possible systems.” In 
short, he made the assumption, so insulting to Russians, that they 
were content with dullness and drabness, unaware of shoddiness 
happy to see their mothers and wives working as longshoremen and 
hon carriers, pleased with the shackles of thought control and the 
frustrations of bureaucracy. 

Anyone who has lived among Russians for years, as I did, can as- 
sure Mr. Murray (and others who underrate the humanity of Rus- 
sians) that his judgment was as mistaken as it was ungallant. 

With hundreds of durably built structures from the pre-Communist 
past around them, they could scarcely believe that construction must 
be shoddy. Having produced in the recent past, as history is 
reckoned, magnificent music, art, literature, ballet, they could hardly 
be indifferent to pervasive ugliness or unaware of its political implica- 
tions. Ifa lot of them didn’t have the impulse “to escape across the 
nearest border,” their dictators would not have made an attempt to 
do so a capital crime. 

Mr. Murray recounts one little episode which, if he had searched 
for its inner meaning, might have saved him from his more puerile 
judgments: 

A Russian with whom he had engaged in conversation one evening 
invited him to his own home. When the American editor got there 
next day, he was intercepted by a messenger with a note calling off 
the meeting on a lame excuse. Could it have been “a warning from 
officials” that caused the cancellation? No, Mr. Murray decided, more 
likely it was just “objections from the wife.” 

Obviously he does not begin to understand the mechanics of fear 
in a totalitarian society, or he would have known that the two ex- 
planations amount to the same thing. No formal “warnings” are 
needed for people who know from sad experience the dangers of con- 
sorting with foreigners. If the wife “objected,” she was merely being 
more sensible than her spouse. 

To those who have lived under a police state, red or brown, such 
an episode is replete with the pathos of an oppressed population. But 
an insensitive outsider reduces it to a domestic squabble and informs 
his readers that the victims are “as free as they want to be.” 

I have been especially intrigued by the report of 21 editors of 
American company magazines, who made the tour in the summer of 
1958. Their objective was to study “communications in industry,” 
meaning communications between management and employes. They 
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cased several factories, did the standard sightseeing, then went home 
to pronounce themselves highly impressed with the said communica- 
tions. What struck them chiefly was the fine “discipline”—their kind 
word for totalitarian regimentation—and the effective methods of 
“persuasion.” 

It did not occur to them that where there is only one employer, who 
also controls all media of communication and has at his disposal a 
secret police apparatus to handle the unpersuaded, persuasion loses 
all meaning. As I once told the New York Advertising Club, Soviet 
advertisers have one minor advantage over capitalist colleagues—they 
can shoot their competitors. 

The communicators then turned to larger themes. According to 
one of them, Fred R. Bellmar of Chicago, members of the party were 
at odds on some things but unanimous on certain Duadementtio: 

To a man we agreed that the Russians were pretty pleased with what their 
country had accomplished * * * We agreed that they were intensely loyal to 
their country’s ideals and methods. We agreed * * * they are not downtrodden, 
fearful, and oppressed. 

On these fundamentals, of course, few lifelong students of Soviet 
society are agreed or so categorical. Not one of them would claim 
perfect unity between the dictatorship and its subjects, or deny ele- 
ments of fear and oppression. But the valiant 21, having gone over 
the country once lightly, delivered unanimous judgments on these 
weighty and tricky issues. They looked into a telescope—for the first 
time—and announced at once that there is life on Mars. 

They neglected to say what precisely were the national “ideals and 
methods” to which those strange Russians are so touchingly loyal. 
Do they include the privilege of being pushed around, perpetually 
brainwashed (“persuaded,” I mean), regimented (“disciplined,” that 
is), living under an onerous work-passport system, denied simple 
consumer goods, etc.? Why assume that Russians relish the kind of 
human indignities which American workers, well served by company 
magazines, would not tolerate? 

But the company editors are no more culpable than the tourist breed 
in general. Among the most perspicacious was Adlai Stevenson. 
But he, too, could not resist guaranteeing the “stability” of the Soviet 
regime and deriding those who see the Soviet people as “sullen, ter- 
rorized helots, seething with rebellion.” I donot know any Americans 
who think that the Soviet system is “on the brink of internal collapse,” 
= presumably Mr. Stevenson does or he wouldn’t have lashed out at 
them. 

Since it applies to so many other tourist reports, I will quote part 
of my comment on this aspect of the Stevenson findings, from a letter 
published by the New York Times: 


In ironically overstating the idea, Mr. Stevenson does less than justice to those 
students of Soviet life who attach more importance than he does to known 
elements of internal tension, discontent, and actual resistance. 

Certainly the Kremlin itself, judging by its acts rather than its words, does not 
share Mr. Stevenson’s faith in the stability of the regime. Why otherwise would 
it maintain in the 42d year of absolute power a political-police establishment 
unprecedented for size and ruthlessness in modern history? Why would it need 
the death penalty for an attempt to leave the country without permission, and 
other such drastic laws to hold down its subjects? Why would it retain its 
system of terror against a citizenry neither “sullen” nor “terrorized”? 
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Such questions could be extended to cover a hundred phases of the Soviet 
reality. There are the regime’s continued fear of allowing elementary freedoms 
of speech, press, and assembly ; the multiple censorships, the jamming of foreign 
broadcasts, the vast and frantic machinery for shielding the citizenry against 
“dangerous” ideas. 

Obviously a dictatorship in its fifth decade of total power does not invest such 
huge slices of its budget, brains, energy, and manpower to internal security un- 
less it feels itself insecure. It would hardly keep on “selling” the system on 
such a prodigious scale if it believed its people were already sold on it. Even a 


totalitarian regime doesn’t persist in terror and brainwashing just for the 
exercise. * * * 


The Kremlin has better sources of information than any tourist to its realm. 
Its own estimate of the regime’s stability—spelled out in unstinting police activi- 
ties, outcries against enemies within, rigid thought controls, periodic purges, 
concentration camps and exile systems—should not, it seems to me, be so lightly 
ignored. _ 

Mr. Stevenson, incidentally, declared himself “baffled” by the fervent 
demonstrations of friendship with which his party was met wherever 
it went. They were clearly spontaneous. The Stevenson tour hap- 
pened to coincide with the landing of U.S. forces in Lebanon and the 
normal anti-American propaganda had been raised to a pitch of 
frenzy. Moscow just then had more reason to encourage a show of 
hostility toward Americans than outbursts of affection. 

Yet hundreds, sometimes thousands, flocked to applaud and cheer a 
group of Americans. Why? My own guess is that those people were 
eager to show their cordial sentiments not despite the frantic anti- 
American propaganda but because of it. It was a conveniently safe 
way to indicate contempt for the anti-American rantings and a vague 
but abiding sense of America as the symbol of freedom. 

The strangely ardent enthusiasm with which Prime Minister Mac- 
millan was received at Moscow University also, I feel certain, had 
interesting political overtones. The fervor of the students went far 
beyond the call of hospitality, thousands crowding around the stolid 
Britisher, rushing excitedly up stairways for another glimpse and 
more hand. clapping as the elevator took him from floor to floor. 
Possibly Khrushchev’s brutal, undiplomatic, anti-Western speech next 
day was not unconnected with this unscheduled campus demonstra- 
tion. The Kremlin is inordinately sensitive to the moods of students. 

The Nixon trip, too, produced an unscheduled pro-American dem- 
onstration. In Novosibirsk, the Vice President’s party drew tre- 
mendous and enthusiastic crowds. Again it was unplanned and un- 
expected. Had the Government wished to stage such a warm popular 
demonstration, it would have done so in Moscow or Leningrad, not 
in Siberia. Actually its press and radio were giving Nixon distinctly 
cold treatment. Considering the greater freedom from fear in Poland, 
the Novosibirsk demonstration was even more significant than the one 
Nixon met in Warsaw. 

Dr. Mark A. May, one of a delegation of psychologists on a 3-week 
tour, was also impressed with what he called the “interesting paradox” 
of the people’s warm feelings for Americans in the face of incessant 
official anti-American propaganda. He ventured several erudite the- 
ories to explain the paradox, but they do not include the obvious one: 
That the people shrug off such propaganda—that the “paradox” is 
a subtle kind of defiance. 
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The editor of the Christian Science Monitor, Erwin C. Canham, 
struck the nail on the head when he attested, on his return from a 
Soviet tour recently : 


Forty-two years of bitter propaganda poured into the minds of the Soviet 
people have not produced hatred or malice against the United States or the 
West generally. 

In the face of the Kremlin’s propaganda failure in this area, it is 
illogical to assume that propaganda in other areas has been any more 
successful. 

The central sin of the tourist hordes, compounded of ignorance and 
a strange desire to give the dictatorship the benefit of every doubt, 
is their conspicuous failure to distinguish sharply between the regime 
and the people, between official pretensions and popular sentiment. 
Part of it is semantic—the frivolous use of the word “Russians” when 
referring to the views, plans, policies, sentiments of the ruling mi- 
nority, to the new class so well described by Milovan Djilas. 

When Rev. Billy Graham writes that the Russians “do believe 
firmly that someday they will rule the world,” he attributes to a whole © 
population the obsessions of a handful at the top. Had he remained 
a few years instead of a few days, he would have realized that the 
ordinary Russian neither holds this belief nor holds this ambition. 

One of those 21 company paper editors, Harold Mansfield of Seattle, 
writes that “the etels * have set out on an enterprise and in- 
‘tend to prove they can make it go.” But it happens that the people 
didn’t “set out” on any such course; they have been driven to it with 
whips of terror. They are not trying to “prove” anything—they 
merely obey through habit and fear and the Jesire to survive. 

The spirit of the Russian industrial worker [Mr. Mansfield orates] does not 
have the airy exhilaration of freedom, but it has the determination of grim 
reality. * * * “There’s a big job to be done and it’s up to us to doit.” * * * It 
is the song of a new Volga boatman, with the boatman owning the boat. 

How hilariously Soviet workers would laugh at this kind of rhet- 
oric, if they dared to laugh! Only comfortable se nae drugged 
by their own freedom, could repeat official slogans as if they reflected 
the ordinary worker’s sentiments, or would talk seriously about his 
owning the boat in which he’s a ar slave, 

The quickie tourists—so sure that the Soviet people are happy, not 
oppressed, devoted to their dictators—would do well to ponder the 
fact that tens of thousands of fugitives from Soviet Russia think 
differently. Among the most recent of them is Alexander Kaznach- 
eyev, the 27-year-old Soviet diplomat in Rangoon, Burma, who was 
granted asylum in the U.S. Embassy in June 1959. 

I love the Russian people [he wrote] but I hate the Government of the 
Soviet Union and its cruel intelligence services which oppress the people. Com- 
munism is evil because it deprives a man of his pride and self-respect. It 
reduces a man to a subhuman level, where he is a slave to the party and its 
masters. 

One may argue, of course, that escapees and defectors are not 
typical. No one will know, one way or the other, until the Russian 
people are free to talk. But at the very least it opens the opinions 
of our experts via Intourist to serious doubt. 
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WHAT PRICE “IMPROVEMENT” ? 


We come now to the other major tourist finding, that of great 
“progress” and “improvement.” It has been standard since the year 
1. If 1 percent of the progress vouchsafed by the quickie experts 
in these decades were accurate, the U.S.S.R. would by now have out- 
stripped the Garden of Eden. Lincoln Steffens, in the first years of 
Bolshevik dictatorship, exclaimed: “I have seen the future, and it 
works!” There have been thousands of variations on the theme in the 
years that followed. 

In 1933, Stuart Chase concluded a book on national planning with 
these bizarre words: “Why should the Russians have all the fun of 
remaking a world?” I was on the scene at the time watching those 
lucky Russians having fun in strange ways: dying by the miffion in 
a Kremlin-made famine, going off in foul cattle cars for lifelong vaca- 
tions in slave camps, being liquidated by classfuls. 

Let no one say that this high-pitched glorification of “achievements,” 
real and imaginary, is a reaction to the sputniks. For it has run 
through tourist gibberish these 40 years, including years when suf- 
fering, terror, and chaos were visible to the naked eye. And always 
the newly minted experts have ignored or dismissed the price in death 
and degradation at which the achievements were being bought. Al- 
ways they have been prepared to sacrifice the last Russian and the 
last vestige of human decency in the name of industrial statistics. 

In attesting improvement, accurately or not, tourists refer pri- 
marily or exclusively to material aspects. Larger human values— 
such as personal liberties, political rights, moral concepts, intellec- 
tual freedom—may concern them when non-Communist dictatorships 
are on the agenda, say Spain or the Dominican Republic. But they 
disdain such sentimentalities in dealing with the “great experiment” 
in Russia. On crossing the Soviet frontiers they harden at once into 
tough materialists. 

Justice William O. Douglas, to cite one convenient example, is a 

reat defender of freedom. He is much and rightly incensed by the 
oy of freedom in Arab and other countries where he has sojourned, 
and has urged that free-world policies in those areas be shaped to 
help the masses against the masters. But in writing of his travels 
in the U.S.S.R. he is strangely calm about the absence of elementary 
human rights, and it’ does not even cross his mind that here, if any- 
where, if only in terms of self-interest, we ought to support the people 
against their oppressors. 

Soviet industry and technology have, of course, grown impressively. 
Insofar as this has raised Moscow’s warmaking and foreign trade po- 
tentials, it commands our most earnest attention. But the extent of 
the growth is by now probably the best publicized fact in the world. 
Is there really an urgent need for its thousandfold verification and 
reconfirmation by every tourist? And is there any excuse in common- 
sense why our America, homeland of technology, the land the Soviets 
are still striving to overtake, should grovel in worship of Soviet 
achievements ¢ 

These are real and big, but not as spectacular, unprecedented, and 
recordbreaking as the enthusiasts assume. Discounts must be made 
for poor quality, low man-hour productivity, and especially for the 
inhuman costs in death, suffering, and exploitation. Too many tour- 
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ists emerge to proclaim the marvels of Russian industrialization with- 
out seeming aware that the miracles transpire in a totalitarian police 
state, amidst the graves of millions of innocent victims. It is as if 
someone reported progress in the workshops of Alcatraz or Sing Sing 
but neglected to make clear, to himself and others, that these are 
prisons. 

Soviet growth remains uneven and unbalanced. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, artificial moons are no consolation for those who lack 
kitchen utensils or bedsheets. “Last year we got a sputnik and this 
year a lunik,” went a Soviet quip, “and one of these days we may even 

et shoes.” Concentration on ‘imited goals—not simply heavy in- 

ustry but selected areas within that category—can buy striking re- 
sults at an awesome cost in general deprivation and, besides, is pos- 
sible only under the rule of the whip. It was thus that the Pharaohs 
built their pyramids. 

Meanwhile life, beyond a few pampered cities, is in most respects 
as primitive as it was 50 years ago. Having alluded to the self-evi- 
dent industrial growth, Erwin C. Canham adds: 

Off the beaten track, it is a different story. Slums, even in Moscow, are per- 
vasive and dreadful. Elsewhere, one can step back almost into the Middle Ages. 

Under collectivized farming, with half the population on the land, 
food shortage is still chronic, food queues are iT coeniaioes outside the 
several capital cities. In the United States, with only about 10 per- 
cent of the people on the farms, the chronic problem is food surpluses, 
The economist Henry Hazlitt put it another way: 

In Russia there is 1 agricultural worker for every 10 sown acres as against 
1 for every 60 sown acres in the United States. Yet Russia produces only a 
third as much meat and half as much grain per capita as the United States. 

It makes little logic to contrast the percentages of annual industrial 
expansion in Russia and the United States. A nation already full 
grown neither needs nor can absorb the rates of growth of a nation 
in an early stage of industrialization. The Soviet period should be 
compared with an equivalent American period, say from 1870 to 1910, 
Soviet accomplishments then cease to seem spectacular, fantastic, and 
so forth. And the United States grew in ordered freedom, without 
mass slaughter, manmade famine, and the rest of the “sacrifices” that 
move certain foreigners, not to compassion, but to titillated admiration. 

American industrialization, what is more, could not draw on the 
technology of any advanced countries, as Soviet Russia has done. It 
had to Seles machines and techniques from scratch, whereas the 
Kremlin has been able to buy or pilfer the fruits of capitalist economic 
progress. I was in Moscow during the first 5-year plan and can tes- 
tify that it was as much an Amevican asa Soviet plan. At the peak 
some 10,000 foreign specialists were engaged on the enterprise, most 
of them Americans. Had the West withheld its help, the plan could 
never gotten off the ground. 

Those who credit Soviet economic growth to the magic of com- 
munism might recall that feudal Japan, too, industrialized itself 
swiftly, and from a much lower starting base. In this postwar period, 
West Germany, devastated by war and stripped by conquerors, has 
shown a rate of annual accretion as striking as Russia’s while, unlike 
Russia, providing high living standards for its people. Even Sree 
though political y unstable and mired in empire wars, has match 
Moscow’s annual growth index. 
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Yet, somehow, it is Soviet growth that is singled out for popeyed 
admiration. The construction of Dnieperstroi a generation ago— 
with General Electric doing the actual planning and building—was 
treated as a world wonder, celebrated in ks, plays, and movies. A 
number of hydroelectric plants as big or bigger, completed in other 

arts of the world about he same time, went almost unnoticed. What 
Saummaie Russia does continues to be blown up and haloed with 
exclamation marks by its friends and enemies alike. 

We suffer from what is almost a compulsion to emphasize the posi- 
tive and deemphasize the negative with respect to Soviet facts. Every 
Kremlin promise for the future is treated as if it were already reality, 
without reference to past failures to live up to such promises. The 
current promise to “overtake and outdistance America” is given the 
widest credit. No one seems to remember that the slogan was first 
coined, not by Khrushchev but by Stalin. America, inconsiderately, 
refused to stand still for Stalin and wait to be overtaken. Why must 
we assume that it will stand still for Khrushchev till 1965? 

Philip D. Reed of General Electric looked imto Soviet electrifiea- 
tion and, necessarily, the industrial picture in general. He has writ- 
ten: 


I do not see any possibility of Russia overtaking the United States in aggre- 
gate economic power within the century. Unless we literally fall apart, our 
lead is so massive that to match our overall capacity to produce just does not 
appear realistic. 

Others have been no less skeptical about Soviet claims. But the will 
to believe outweighs mere facts in the average tourist outburst. 

The greatest source of confusion in this area is the false premise 
that the Communists, when they hijacked the Russian Revolution and 
imposed their dictatorship, took over an economic and cultural wilder- 
ness. The truth, all but expunged by propaganda and ignorance, is 
that Russia was already far advanced on the road to industrialization 
when war and a revolution halted the process in 1914. 

In the last prewar year, its industrial output increased by 19 per- 
cent, which is higher than the average since Stalin’s initial 5-year 

lan. Lenin himself wrote in 1899 that Russia’s tempo of industrial- 
ization was faster than that of any European nation. Russia was 
making important scientific and technical contributions; great uni- 
versities, comparable to the best in the West, were flourishing; Rus- 
sian literature, music, theater were universally acclaimed and Rus- 
sian thought was a vital part of Western culture. 

Soviet growth seems especially startling to those who have for- 
gotten, or never knew, the genius of Russia and its people. They at- 
tribute to communism achievements that are essentially Russian. It 
is this that has made many a tourist account, and some more preten- 
tious studies, masterpieces of muddle. In 40 years Russia, under any 
regime, would have made immense progress. 

It would have been something of a miracle if a dictatorship with 
200 million people to do its bidding, with the resources of a huge and 
rich land at its disposal, with a complete disdain for the material 
and human costs involved, had failed to achieve greatly in the selected 
areas of its power interests. 

Indeed, it could be argued with good reason that the economy has 
grown despite communism. We need only project the curves of Rus- 
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sian progress as of 1914—in industry, education, agriculture, politi- 
cal liberalization—into the future for 40-odd years to recognize that, 
if the country had been spared the agonies of totalitarianism, it would 
by now have been far ahead of present-day Communist Russia—and 
that without benefit of those iewnle “sacrifices.” 


THE GREAT ALIBI 


If only those who travel to Soviet Russia had the industry and the 
humility to do a little homework, we would be spared a lot of well- 
meant but harmful nonsense. A special committee on Communist tac- 
tics set up by the American Bar Association has offered sound ad- 
vice on this score. “For those who want to understand communism,” 
its report said, “we prescribe not a 15-day trip to Russia, but 15 days in 
a library studying the Communist conspiracy.” Perhaps a reasonable 
balance of such homework and footwork is the proper prescription. 

It is the outside world’s ignorance that has enabled the Kremlin 
to put over the 5 RESBRR ADE gambit which figures in my mind as “the 
great alibi.” The gambit consists of blaming all Soviet evils upon 
the non-Soviet past, “explaining” every Communist cancer by refer- 
ence to some related czarist pimple. For the Kremlin that’s de- 
lightfully convenient; everything good is checked up to its credit; 
everything horrifying is excused as a legacy from pre-1917 savagery. 

The great alibi has done yeoman service for the Kremlin cause ever 
since the Bolsheviks grabbed power. Typical was a report by a small- 
town newspaperwoman, Mrs, Jane S. Saliivninn: within months after 
Stalin’s demise. Her description of what she actually saw was 
scarcely appetizing, yet she ended with the Moscow-made alibi, “The 
Russians never forget” that “life is less hard than it was under the 
czars.” 

How did the estimable lady discover that “life is less hard”? 
Obviously she had no personal knowledge in this matter but was 
echoing the familiar myth. Had she done her homework, she would 
have known that life under the old order, for all its hardships and 
injustices, was freer and more tolerable than under the new. By con- 
trast with the Sovietized country, pre-1917 Russia seems a haven of 
contentment. Whatever yardsticks of measurement is used—politi- 
cal, cultural,.spiritual, even economic in terms of the average man’s 
needs—czarism stacks up as humanly more attractive. Given a free 
choice based on fact rather than fable, only the mentally defective 
would prefer the present system.* 

Typical, too, is the amazing report on the U.S.S.R. made in 1956 
by a six-man commission of American Quakers, captained by Clarence 
E. Pickett. Issued in a handsome brochure by the American Friends 
Service Committee in Philadelphia, it cushions every unpleasant fact 
and facet by pointing out, first, that similar evils can be found in 
other countries and, second and most often, that they are really a 
carryover from the black past. 

The fear of foreigners which they encountered is not debited to the 
Soviets but explained as “the age-old cultivation of secrecy * * * 





1¥For a detailed examination of this theme see the chapter on “Russia Before 1917” in the 


author’s book, “Our Secret Allies: The Peoples of Russia.” 
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the Russian cult of secrecy.” Having noted the absolute monopoly of 
power by the Communist Party, they hasten to exhibit the standard 
excuse. 


We should point out, however, that the policy of allowing no organization to 
exist without their approval and no periodical, book, or pamphlet to be pub- 
lished without their authorization was not introduced into Russian society by 
the Communists. Numerous examples could be cited from czarist history. 

Mr. Pickett and his fellow travelers would be hard put to it, of 
course, to find a time in Russian history when only one organization 
dominated everything, the Government included. Their equation of 
czarist and Soviet censorships mirrors plain ignorance of Russian 
literary and journalistic history. 

Before me as I write is a large, handsome pamphlet titled 
“U.S.S.R.—1956,” about half of it text, the other half rich color photo- 
graphs. As you leaf through its glossy pages looking at the pictures 
(and most readers are likely to do no more than that), you suppose 
it’s a lush travel booklet. There is virtually nothing visual to suggest 
a seamy side; it all conveys an impression of abounding beauty, joy, 
and well-being. 

But this is not come-on Intourist advertising. It is a special issue 
of the National Cash Register Co. house organ, given over to a matt 
by its president, S. C. Allyn, on the summer month he and three 
associates spent in Russia. The text, to be sure, is not as glossy or 
as favorable to the Kremlin as the cheerful photography. Yet it 
abounds with half-truth and false conclusions. 

One of the latter is an apt exemplification of the great alibi. Mr. 
Allyn rightly says: 





The Russians do not even “talk politics.” They don’t know or don’t want 
to know about things which would be topics of ordinary conversation in this 
country. 

One reason for this seeming disinterest, of course, is fear of “danger- 
ous” subjects. The other, says Mr. Allyn, is “the traditional disin- 
terest of the average Russian in political matters.” 

Now it happens that during the century before the revolution of 
1917, and especially in the latter half of that century, passionate in- 
terest in politics, endless political discussion, was one of the most strik- 
ing features of Russian life. Some historians have described political 
talk as close to a national disease. You are aware of it in reading al- 
most any Russian novel of the period. To ascribe present-day avoid- 
ance of political talk to “traditional disinterest” is therefore an egre- 
gious error. 

Before me, also, is an ambitious report, based on several trips to 
the U.S.S.R., by an eminent citizen whose name (for good and sufli- 
cient reasons) I withhold. What makes the exhibit especially sig- 
nificant is that he is a conservative known to abhor communism. 

He actually gives the Communists credit for abolishing serfdom in 
Russia. By this time he knows—because I have told him—that he is 
wrong on two scores: (1) Serfdom was abolished by Czar Alexan- 
der II in 1861, and (2) the Communists, far from repeating the job, 
have reintroduced virtual serfdom in new and sometimes worse forms. 

Then he explains that under the czars there was the same sort of 
oppression by secret police as under the Soviets. One does not have 
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to defend police and judicial procedures before 1917 in order to recog- 
nize that czarist justice, even in relation to political opponents in- 
cluding bombthrowers, was liberal compared with the Communist 
version. Except in some cases of regicide, trials were open, lawyers 
contended for the honor of defending revolutionaries, defendants and 
lawyers alike made impassioned antiregime speeches which, being 
privileged, were circulated in the country in millions of copies. 

Confessions extracted by torture, symbolic of Soviet methods, would 
have shocked the nation, from the czar down. And the mere scale 
of the Red terror makes the equation with the past ludicrous and 
deeply unfair. In times of the sharpest political tension, as in 1905-14, 
prisoners totaled 25,000 to 30,000, as against 10 million and more under 
the Soviet dispensation. The old secret police establishment got by 
with about 5,000 operatives, where its Soviet successor has at least 
a million. 

Had the author of that report tested the great alibi before swallow- 
ing, he would have avoided serving as a transmission channel for 
standard Kremlin propaganda, 


WHEAT AND CHAFF 


I am not suggesting that all tourist findings are worthless. There 
are many honorable exceptions to the rule. But unfortunately the 
public cannot easily differentiate between fact and fable, especially 
when the volume of fable is so overwhelmingly greater than the volume 
of fact. Even the reputation of the tourist is not a Sey 
test, since some of the most mischievous nonsense is brought bac 
by men highly esteemed in their particular fields, whether educa- 
tion or business, religion or law. The rockbottom reality is that the 
greater the number of tourists, the greater the amount of misinforma- 
tion unloaded on their return. 

The tourist’s observations in his own specialized field, of course, are 
often rewarding. But too many of the specialists are unable to resist 
the temptation of making large overall political and economic evalu- 
ations that are pure guesswork or shallow improvisations. 

Take Philip D. Reed, of General Electric, whom I quoted earlier. 
What he had to say about the electrical industry and totalitarian 
economy made sense. He was not content, however, to let it go at 
that. “I completely failed to detect,” he went on to report, “and am 
satisfied that there is no deep or growing unrest or resentment against 
their government or its leaders.” In case of war, he assured us, the 
Soviet people “would follow their leaders, as the Germans followed 
Hitler.’ 

He may conceivably be right. But surely a few weeks’ inspection 
of industry did not give him the authority to speak so confidently 
about nonindustrial matters about which vastly better informed stu- 
dents disagree. 

He did not say that the Russian people would follow their leaders 
into war “as they followed Stalin,” but “as the Germans followed 
Hitler.” Perhaps he had a marginal memory of the fact that in 1941 
the Soviet people did not follow Stalin. Indeed, the Red armies in 
the first stage fought half-heartedly if at all, and the people for the 
most part welcomed the German invaders as liberators. It was only 
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later, when they realized that the Germans were bringing a brown 
carbon copy of the Red affliction—and contempt for Ronen gene as 
Untermenschen to boot—that they rallied around the leaders they 
hated. 

Of the many reports on Russia by American educators, the soberest 
was probably that of 10 educators led by Chancellor Edward H. Litch- 
field, of Pittsburgh University. It took full cognizance of the negative 
side of the Soviet educational picture, such as its failure to develop 
intellectual self-reliance and its distrust of individual creativity. 
Moreover, it warned against “drawing firm conclusions” from limited 
observations. 

One member of the delegation, however, appears not to have taken 
that warning in earnest. In a talk to fellow educators, Deane W. 
Malott, president of Cornell, offered just the kind of “firm conclusions” 
against which, as a signer of the collective report, he had himself 
cautioned. For hesaid: 


Those of you who are looking for an uprising within the Red borders of the 
Soviet Union—not including the satellites—are, in my opinion, baying at the 
moon. There is discontent, there is mismanagement of Soviet affairs on a 
colossal scale, but the Supreme Soviet reacts here and there and now and again 
in response to public pressures, economic conditions through the years are 
bettering, and there is gratitude and hope amidst the scarcely audible but 
inevitable grumbling. 

Which is quite a mouthful of conclusions. By what process other 
than intuition and guesswork could President Malott have reached 
them? His group traveled 8,000 miles in Russia in 15 hectic days of 
visits to a score of seats of learning. How could he possibly have 
found scraps of time to make the kind of broad, penetrating study of 
the larger picture implied by his message to the moon bayers? How 
could he have established the extent of loyalty, hope, and gratitude 
among 200 million people ? 

It did not occur to his scholarly mind that, in a totalitarian police 
state, grumbling, inevitable or otherwise, is never more than “scarcely 
audible”—auntil it explodes in a great universal howl of pain and hate 
as it did in Hungary and in Tibet. The plain fact is that the quoted 
pronouncement is an off-the-cuff guess, par for the tourist course but 
especially symptomatic of the dangers of tourist reporting because 
the reporter is a university president. 

I shal] limit myself to comment on only one more educator-tourist, 
Dr. Lincoln Pettit of Michigan State University. His report is more 
typical than that of the Chancellor Litchfield group. I mean that it’s 
nearly all favorable, without any saving reservations or warnings. 
No doubt Dr. Pettit is aware that he’s been in a brutal police state, but 
his report gives only minor weight to this fact. And it goes beyond 
the average for its kind by crediting the Soviet dictators with a deep 
concern for the “moral education” of children : 


Specific methods of training the young along certain moral lines—not to steal, 
to consider others, to be good sports, to love labor, not to be too proud, not to 
hate, not to cheat—are being developed intelligently and intensively. Laud- 
able moral acts of heroes are emphasized. Marenko’s three-volume “Road to 
Life” is a basic reference— 


Ete. 


Dr. Pettit prefaces this discovery (overlooked by other investiga- 
tors apparently) with a snide remark that it will be “irritating to 
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many American patriots.” It is even more irritating to anyone ac- 
quainted with the nature of Communist “morality.” Neither he nor I 
have read the three volumes of Marenko. We may be sure, all the 
same, that its chief “moral” authority is Lenin, whose contempt for 
the age-old moral and ethical values was limitless. To Lenin, every- 
thing, from falsification to homicide, was “moral” if it served his 
cause. His writings justify lying, cheating, terror, and glorify hate 
as a revolutionary weapon. 

“We came away from our brief contact with Russian education,” 
Dr. Pettit writes for his large party, “strongly impressed with its 
emphasis on moral discipline.” But he does not attempt to square 
this generalization with the reality of a society that preaches hatred, 
falsifies facts, derides “bourgeois morals” (meaning our kind), prac- 
tices torture to extract fake confessions, brings up its children on 
histories and other textbooks crammed with egregious lies (many of 
them about Dr. Pettit’s country )—in short, with a society frankly and 
cockily hostile to morality in any civilized sense and living by the 
concept that the end justifies any means. 

The claim that the Communist dictatorship, fashioned by Lenin 
and Stalin and now headed by the blood-soaked mass purger Khru- 
shchev, is so solicitous about the “moral education” of children defies 
logic. In bringing up a generation intolerant of cheating and hate, 
as alleged, the dictatorship obviously would be committing suicide. 
Dr. Pettit might readily have ascertained that one of the heroes whose 
“laudable moral acts” (rewarded with a monument, still standing) 
was a schoolboy who denounced his own family to the secret police. 

The fault with so many of these hurry-up evaluations is that they 
make judgments on this or that area of Soviet life out of context, 
without relating it to the framework of totalitarian despotism. After 
all, achievements, moral education, justice, literacy, indeed any aspect 
of a nation’s life cannot be truly comprehended without reference to 
the kind of society the nation harbors. 

Take, for example, the growth of literacy. Figures are not merely 
inadequate but can be misleading unless one considers also what the 
newly literate are allowed toread. A police state that has an absolute 
monopoly of printing presses, that excludes and suppresses all “unde- 
sirable” printed matter, naturally wants its subjects to be able to read. 
If nothing else, literacy enables the state to control and brainwash 
them more efficiently. 

Or take what we call “law and justice.” A report that covers trials 
and penology for ordinary criminals, however accurate, can be most 
misleading if it ignores the fate of political offenders. Yet intelligent 
and experienced Americans allow themselves to be led by the nose 
through a model prison, then rush to apprise the home folks that the 
Soviet prison system is superior to the American. 

Recently two eminent Americans, on separate occasions, fell for 
this fraud. Former Gov. Averell Harriman and Judge Samuel Leibo- 
witz both described the wonders of the same show prison, where they 
saw inmates playing volleyball, eating good food, living the life of 
Ivan Riley. Each of them was presented with a bouquet of flowers 
happy prisoners. And each of them, on the basis of this one sam- 
pling, ew all-inclusive and fantastically false conclusions. 
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Soon after their grotesque statements on Soviet justice appeared, I 
received a letter from a former long-time member of the U.S. Embassy 
staff. Those happy inmates, he was sure, were really secret policemen 
doing a chore of ae acting. However that may be, neither the Gov- 
ernor nor the judge made it sufficiently clear that even the model prison 
was for ordinary criminals, not for “enemies of the people.” Neither 
of them had been shown the cellars of the Butirki and Liubyanka 
prisons, which specialize in torture, or the Siberian and Arctic penal 
colonies and exile areas. 

The real tests of justice and humane penal systems, of course, are 
not in the treatment of conventional crime and criminals, but in the 
treatment of political prisoners. Thus, even a tourist as perspicacious 
as Judge Raibowita and a former U.S. Ambassador who should have 
known better may add to the sum total of confusion. 


SAMPLES OF MUDDLE 


When the German-born Catherine the Great planned a journey 
through her Russian realm, Prince Potemkin, then her Sere de- 
cided to spare her the sight of its poverty. He, therefore, had con- 
structed along her route spic-and-span villages filled with nicely cos- 
tumed peasants under orders to display their happiness and ecstatic 
joy. Though the story is completely apocryphal, “Potemkin villages” 
has become a shorthand symbol for the hoaxing of travelers. 

The Kremlin is not above setting up Potemkin villages—model 
schools, model farms, model prisons, etc.—to hoax outsiders. The 
classic case is that of Vice President Henry A. Wallace, when he 
visited Siberia in the war years. 

The locale was Magadan, one of the most hideous of the slave-labor 
regions. In preparation for his visit, barbed-wire enclosures were torn 
down, actresses were rushed in to play the role of happy peasant 
women, prisoners were cleaned up to look like normal human beings. 
Mr. Wallace, addressing an audience consisting almost exclusively of 
prisoners and their wardens, assured them that they were doing a 
noble “pioneering” work—like the Americans who opened up our 
West. Since then, to his credit, Mr. Wallace has publicly admitted 
that he was the victim of a gigantic hoax; Dr. Owen J. Lattimore, 
who guided the Wallace party and also wrote glowingly of the Maga- 
dan “pioneering,” has refrained from doing so. 

But officially fabricated Potemkin villages are a minor element in 
the situation. More mischievous are the Potemkin villages in the 
mind of the average tourist—the soggy stuff compounded of propa- 
ganda cliches about Soviet Russia, wishful hoping that someone some- 
where has an answer to the human dilemma, and unadulterated 
ignorance. 

Collecting the clever sayings of some of the tourists has long been 
one of my hobbies. I have quoted them amply in books and articles. 
Here are a few recent additions to the treasure house, a few of them 
not American : 

1. An English clergyman, Rev. Albert Howarth of St. John’s 
Church, Birkenhead, attested not only that Soviet living standards 
are higher than Britain’s but that “there is perfect freedom in Russia.” 
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Not, mind you, garden-variety freedom such as the heirs of the Magna 
Charta know, but perfect freedom. 

2. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in the first of a syndicated series of 
articles after her last visit to Russia, declared that the Soviet people 
accept sacrifices “under compulsion,” but, she explained, “there is 
acquiescence in the compulsion.” Whether there may be, by the same 
logic, compulsion in the acquiescence she did not say. 

3. A member of a British industrial trade delegation to Russia 
informed the press that the average Soviet worker doesn’t have to 
strike—he can vote to replace the factory superintendent if his trade 
union decides that the boss’s work is unsatisfactory. He merely 
missed the point that the union and the boss are controlled by the 
same people. 

4. An American lady cabled an article to her home paper from 
Moscow in which she reported “progress” in industry, technology, sci- 
ence, the theater, cinema, literature, and even “the spiritual life of 
the people.” The breadth of this field of observation is astonishing. 
More astonishing is the fact that she cabled her encyclopedic con- 
clusions on the third day of her Soviet visit. 

5. M. Edmond Barachin, then a conservative member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, spent 10 days in the U.S.S.R. Among his ob- 
servations in an article in a Reims paper was this gem: “If living 
conditions are difficult, they (the Soviet people) nevertheless have 
the impression that no one individual exercises more privileges than 
another.” M. Barachin should read Milovan Djilas’ “The New Class.” 

6. William Saroyan, American novelist and playwright, informed 
the Moscow News while in its city recently that what most impressed 
him was the “quite incomparable and overwhelming victory reached 
by this nation—the victory of the book.” This in a nation in a strait- 
jacket of censorships, denied access to its own or foreign writings 
considered “undesirable” by the dictatorship; a nation where scores 
of writers have been executed or murdered slowly in slave camps, 
prem a Nobel Prize winner in literature is compelled to reject the 
award. 

7. In World Vision Magazine, a religious publication, Dr. Bob 
Pierce applauds “the apparent religious freedom in Russia.” He 
evidently didn’t learn that religious education to minors is forbidden 
and that an open believer cannot belong to the ruling party. The good 
doctor also writes: “No sacrifice seems too great for the spartan 
Russian, if it will benefit the party. After all, he owns the state.” 
Only the mentally underprivileged in the U.S.S.R. accept this “own- 
ership” as anything more than a cynical joke. 

8. In a report to the board of directors, Council for Finanical Aid 
to Education, Frank Sparks attests: 

The favorites under the Soviets are the proletariate [sic] not the aristocracy. 
This is the major difference in the Russia of today and the Russia of prerevolu- 
tionary times. 

We could list half a hundred more important differences; besides, 
hasn’t he heard of a new aristocracy of oo in today’s Russia ? 

9. Floyd D. Akers, a Washington businessman described as the 
President’s golfing crony, brought from an 8-day holiday in the 
U.S.S.R. columnsful of sweeping opinions and policy advice. Russia, 
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he warned, “is on her way to besting us and already has, in at least 
one commodity: ice cream.” Another Soviet triumph: “Since people 
live collectively with their family over there, their income is much 
greater than in this country.” He is referring to the bitter fact that 
a Soviet father, mother, and all the grownup children must work to 
eke out a wretched livelihood. 

These random examples are, of course, extreme manifestations 
of the plague under diagnosis here. The symptoms are generally 
less alarming. But they all prove what should hardly need proving: 
that an understanding of a phenomenon as enormous and complex as 
Soviet communism cannot be bought quickly and cheaply with a 
brief visit to its homeland. 

I am disputing neither the right of Westerners to visit Soviet Rus- 
sia nor their right to report what they please. But the free world 
should learn to take their impressions with large handfuls of salt. 
And the travelers themselves should bring to their findings some 
degree of humility, to save them from sweeping judgments on the 
basis of inadequate and highly doubtful data. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


What of the variant on tourism now under way and known as 
“exchange of persons”? Some of those mentioned above fall into 
this category. The circumstance that their journeys are made with 
the blessings of both Washington and Moscow doesn’t affect the 
quality of their opinions. So all that has been said of ordinary 
tourists applies no less to the exchange brand. 

In the aggregate of many thousands, the officially sponsored con- 
tingent is minor in any case. It simply adds a little to the sum total 
of flash impressions and hurry-up verdicts and can’t do much damage. 
By the same token, however, it can’t do much good either. The 
conviction in some quarters that cultural and other exchanges offer a 
shortcut to normalized Soviet-American relations—a “breakthrough 
in the cold war,” as one optimistic publicity release put it—seems to 
me zany. 

The more crusading of the exchange program enthusiasts talk 
excitedly about bridging the gulf between two great peoples, creating 
mutual understanding, etc. They have persuaded themselves that the 
swapping of visits by selected groups will “relax tensions” and achieve 
other miracles. In this mild delusion there is no harm. The harm lies 
in the fact that they are persuading our public opinion to rely on such 
patent-medicine remedies where bolder and costlier therapy is indi- 
cated. 

In relation to the magnitude of the problem posed by the Commu- 
nist challenge, exchange of persons and culture is utterly irrelevant. 
To the extent that we kid ourselves that the solution is just a matter of 
“good will” and “understanding one another,” we provide excuses for 
inaction—for failure to fight the cold war on a scale and with the 
necessary resources for victory. 

The exchange enthusiasts, of course, place their emphasis less on 
what Americans will learn in Russia than on what Russians will 
learn in America. The Soviet visitors will be so impressed with our 
freedoms and prosperity, the theory has it, that their faith in totali- 
tarian communism will be shattered. 
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But commonsense is our warrant that, if there were any real danger 
of Soviet public opinion being contaminated with American ideas 
and ways through returning delegations, the Kremlin would not allow 
them to get out. The whole concept rests on the false premise that 
the Soviet people believe the Kremlin’s anti-American propaganda; 
that they think of our country as a jungle of oppression, breadlines, 
workers cringing under the whips of Wall Street. That premise does 
less than justice to the commonsense of the Russians. 

Probably there are a few million cretins who do accept the propa- 
anda picture at face value. The rest, especially in the upper echelons 
rom which the exchange groups are drawn, know that it’s all a pack 

of lies. If anything, they are inclined to exaggerate the marvels of 
life abroad and particularly in the U.S.A. As a Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent, William H. Stringer, recently wrote: “Ameri- 
ca is still the end of the rainbow to millions of Soviet citizens.” Rus- 
sia, he thought, is the one place where it is still believed that our streets 
are paved with gold. For many a Soviet citizen, indeed, it sometimes 
comes as a shock that America is not quite as wonderful as his 
eager imagination had painted it. 

The assumed reciprocity in the exchange deal is largely fraudulent. 
Where ideas are concerned, no fair exchange is permissible or possible 
when the other party is a police state. Moscow selects its authorized 
tourists with extreme care. It plants dependable secret agents in 
every group to supervise its political morals. It holds hostages as 
insurance against defections while outside the homeland. 

In connection with a series of articles by a former Soviet secret 
police official, Deriabin, Life (March 23, 1959) wrote in part: 

Since coming to the United States Deriabin has amused himself by spotting 
former colleagues among visiting Russians. When he saw the Moiseyev dancers 
perform in New York he spotted his old friend Lieutenant Colonel Kudriavtsev 
sharing in the curtain calls as a member of the production staff. In 1957 a Soviet 
trade delegation to the United States included another state security acquaint- 
ance of Deriabin’s, Maj. Sergei Zagorsky. The major, listed as a “construction 
engineer,” had once worked at the unconstructive job of amassing incriminating 
evidence for the Moscow dossiers of East German officials. A delegation sent 
to the United States in 1956 by the Russian Orthodox Patriarch of Moseow was 
headed by Metropolitan Nikolai Dorofeyevich Yarushevich, who is both the 
second-ranking prelate of the Russian Orthodox Church and a state security 
agent of long standing whom Deriabin once met in Vienna. 

Whether the Soviet exchange contingents are dancers or athletes, 
professors or priests, this police ingredient in its makeup can be taken 
for granted. The danger is not that they will “spy” on us—the 
Kremlin has far more efficient espionage plants at its disposal. ‘The 
danger—and the humiliation—is that we treat police agents disguised 
as sportsmen or prelates or scholars as if they were the genuine article 
and build hopes of “understanding” out of such flimsy bogus stuff. 

An American exchangee, if impressed by what he saw in the 
U.S.S.R., broadcasts it to the whole country. But his Soviet counter- 
part would jhave to be exceptionally brave or foolhardy to admit 
favorable impressions of our imperialist, warmongering capitalist 
country even to his immediate family and friends. The ew who do 
say some nice things about us out loud do so on orders from higher 
up, for reasons of state. One of them, Moiseyev, having made too 
friendly a report on American culture, was publicly reprimanded. 
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Moreover, there is the matter of elementary arithmetic. Suppose 
that as many as a thousand Soviet exchangees each year were en- 
tranced with our free institutions and that each of them, back home, 
succeeded in influencing a few others. How long would it take to 
convert a majority of 200 million people? Roughly 20,000 years. 

This is, of course, an oversimplification, but it points up the fallacy 
of hoping to solve wholesale problems on a retail basis, person by 
person. If the most optimistic hopes of the promoters of exchange 
programs were justified and every Soviet visitor to our country were 
cured of his faith in communism, it would merely add a few thousand 


to the millions of the Kremlin’s subjects who have already been cured 
or never had the disease. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME 


One of the members of the Stevenson party—he remains anonymous 
at his own request—became separated from the group in Tashkent 
and engaged an Uzbek in conversation. This Soviet citizen, while 
being photographed, suddenly said, “Why don’t you go to the Lenin 
Works here and take a picture of the workers? This would be a 
revealing and shocking experience for you.” He must have said it too 
loudly : a few seconds later the hapless Uzbek was being hustled away 
by two plainclothesmen. 

The tourist who has such an experience is fortunate. It gives him a 
lightning glimpse of the facts behind the facade; at any rate if he is 
intelligent enough to understand what he glimpses. But in the nature 
of the case not one in a hundred camera-clicking explorers have their 
complacent acceptance of externals disturbed. It takes, as I said 
earlier, long and continuous living among the Soviet people to begin 
to —s the surface. 

wo recent books, it seems to me, give point to this caution. Both 
are by women, women worlds apart in background and political out- 
look. But because both of them came to know the people, not as 
hurried visitors but as residents in the country, there are some reveal- 
ing similarities in their reports on Soviet Russia. I refer to “The 
Privilege Was Mine,” by Princess Zinaida Schakovskoy, and “A Room 
in Moscow,” by Sally Belfrage. 

The princess, Moscow born, was 13 when her family fled the country 
in the first years after the revolution. She was raised in France and 
gained some reputation as a novelist. In 1956 she returned to her 
native city as the wife of a French diplomat. With the double ad- 
vantage of being a Russian and in the privileged diplomatic corps, she 
came to know people from the lowest to the highest levels of the 
capital’s population. On returning to Paris she wrote the book, as 
she explains, as a matter of conscience—in fairness to the Russians 
whom she loves, to counteract the absurdities of overnight experts. 

I felt sick at heart [she writes at one point]. It was not the obvious poverty 
of this world which upset me. I had personal experience of poverty and of 


misery sharpened by exile which left no room for the sentimental pity of those 
who have never known such trials. 


What depressed me about Moscow was the all-pervading atmosphere of latent 
discontent. It overhung the people in the streets, the houses, the whole 
town. * * * In other countries I have heard singing and laughter from men and 
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women deep in despair. Only in Moscow have I received such an impression of 
defeat, felt such complete hopelessness, 


Elsewhere she writes: 


It was always they, them, theirs, never “our government,” “our Khrushchev,” 
as.in the past I heard “our Fuehrer,” “our Duce,” or as in the West we would say 
“our statesmen,” even if we then went on to pull them to pieces. * * * Never, 
anywhere, have I encountered such a clean division between government and 
people, as if the latter were making a point of dissociating themselves from the 
former. * * * I cannot too often repeat that I do not hold it against the Soviet 
Government for having, as yet, been unable to provide the citizens of such a 
rich country with a decent life, but I could never reconcile myself to the fear 
which rules men’s lives in Russia today. It is more degrading than hunger or 
cold, and it is a sure sign of something rotten within the regime. 


From her talks with new Russian friends, she records, “a new aspect 
of Russia emerged—that hidden life in which no foreigner could 
participate.” She praised Charles Bohlen, then the American Ambas- 
sador, because, unlike some others, “he did not fall into the error of 
confusing the victims with their executioners,” adding elsewhere: 


If propaganda succeeds in keeping them in ignorance of many spheres of 
knowledge, it has remarkably little hold on people’s minds. I was sure of this 
the moment I was free to talk to Russians of all ages, with no third person 
present to hold them in check. Their resistance, though passive, is surprising. 
This is something in which the regime will not get its way, and it is something, 
too, which leaves plenty of room for hope about the future of the race * * *. 
Is the West capable of distinguishing between the government and the people, 
the tyrants and the oppressed? Can the Russians trust them to do so? Unless 
these conditions are fulfilled, any anti-Communist propaganda will founder 
against the stiffening of national resistance. 


Especially significant, in the context of this essay is her growing 
contempt of the tourist mentality : 


As I stepped farther and farther along the dark lanes of present-day Russia, 
I could not fail to become more and more aware of the extreme superficiality 
of the judgments formed by some modern travelers who compared the despots 
of the imperial past with the tyrants of today and could see nothing to choose 


between them! 


And there is a rebuke, in anticipation, for people like Saroyan, as 
from one novelist to another : 


Writers assassinated, writers dying from the rigors of imprisonment and de- 
portation, writers condemned to live like illiterates in a country of which they 
could have been the glory—can one still profess astonishment that the revolu- 
tion, which inherited one of the world’s greatest literatures, should have pro- 
duced only second-rate works of negligible influence ? 

Sally Belfrage is cut from entirely different cloth than the Russian- 
French princess. She is Hollywood-born, only 21, brought up in a 
passionately pro-Soviet family; her father, Cedric Belfrage, was 
deported to his native England several years ago as a subversive. 
She was with the American delegation at the Moscow Youth Festival 
in 1957 and one of the youngsters who went to Red China in defiance 
of our State Department. 

Had she not returned to Moscow, her report would probably have 
been as vapid as that of any other tourist with a preconceived bias 
in the Kremlin’s favor—the kind of report which she does in fact 
make about China, where she was hustled from place to place by 
guides. But she returned to take a job with a Soviet publishing 
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ee and for about 6 months merged herself with the life of ordinary 
people. 

Miss Belfrage does not, like the princess, offer clear-cut conclu- 
sions. She tries desperately, in fact, to salvage some of her imported 
faith. Wherever possible she matches the bitter complaints, the out- 
right anti-Soviet talk, the evidence of dreadful fears, with state- 
ments by believers and with official explanations. But because she 
is innately honest in reporting everything, the picture that comes 
through is remarkably close to the one projected by the older woman. 

Unconsciously perhaps, she adopts the Soviet habit of saying “they” 
and “them” when referring to the rulers. Her new friends—some 
of them outwardly Communists—tell her of officially sponsored anti- 
Semitism worse than under the czars. She recounts how some of 
them became hysterical with fear simply because they might have 
been seen in her company. With few exceptions her acquaintances 
were young—adoring young men mostly—products of the Soviet era. 
Her notes on their words and moods leave no room for doubting that 
a large part of youth, at least, is unhappy, depises “them,” and is 
plunged in the same kind of soul searching that marked the revolu- 
tionary ferment under the old order. 

When Miss Belfrage, after long immersion in the Moscow environ- 
ment, ran into two English visitors, she realized how pleasant it was 
to see again “two people, at least, who weren’t mice and weren’t 
afraid of cats.” Misha, one of her favorite Soviet friends, loved 
Russia and his own Leningrad, but she paints him as a man trapped. 
“You can do anything when you're free,” he tells her enviously. 
“Anything. * * * Freedom! You have noidea! If only I didn’t— 
if only I was a kolkhoznik who didn’t read or imagine!” Yuri, pre- 
sumably a good Communist, was soon hinting to her his dreams of 
overthrowing the regime. But he was in despair: 

If we were to start a new revolution here, would the Americans come and 
help? I suppose it would be the same as in Hungary. 

And inevitably, even this daughter of a man deported for his pro- 
Soviet activities developed contempt for the quickie experts—“the 
temporary tourists and delegations, all quite insulated from the excit- 
ing best and depressing worst of the city they were in,” depending for 
guidance on official interpreters and others who “appeared to have 
lost the habit of thinking, 1f they ever had it.” 

Evidently the best cure for the tourist plague is time—time spent 
inside the U.S.S.R. 

Once, when I was editing American Mercury, Clare Boothe Luce 
made copies of an editorial of mine—not too kind to Comrade Stalin— 
and sent them to a number of friends, among them the publisher of 
Look, Gardner Cowles, who had just abreast from a Russian jaunt. 
Mr. Cowles acknowledged the gift with a suggestion that, instead of 
reading such biased editorials, she ought to go to the Soviet Union 
herself. “That’s a fine idea,” Mrs. Luce replied, in substance. “Would 
_ aoeeeapeaic a short visit like yours or a long one like Gene 
4yons' ¢ 

hanatigne time I was at a cocktail party at the home of a good 
friend, a hard-headed corporation executive with a big soft spot for 
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the Soviet “experiment.” I found myself cornered by a batch of 
guests asking questions about Russia and receiving uninhibited an- 
swers. After a while the host approached, cocked an ear and ex- 
claimed with a frown—not in irony but in deadly earnest: “Oh, don’t 
listen to Gene, he’s lived there.” 

The distrust of pro-Sovieteers for those who lived too long in the 
land of their dreams is a familiar occurrence, and understandable in 
terms of a defense mechanism against the pains of disillusionment. 


O 





